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THE PORTLAND CONFERENCE OP VISITING NURSES 

Dear Editob: The programme of the Portland conference is found in another 
column of this issue of the Journal, accompanied by all necessary information 
for those who intend to be present on this important occasion. I cannot resist 
the opportunity, however, of adding a further word with the hope that it may 
perhaps enlist the attention of some who have not yet taken in fully what the 
Portland Conference of Charities and Corrections means to nurses. 

The general conference will be preceded by two meetings specially arranged 
by request for the purpose of bringing together district and visiting nurses. It 
will form in reality the first conference ever held by this rapidly growing body of 
social workers; for while we speak of the work as visiting nursing, and in that 
term is implied only the care of the sick in their homes, what is of paramount 
importance in this work is not only the care of the sick, but the absolute 
necessity for considering and caring for the surroundings of the sick. The rela- 
tion of the patient to his surroundings is the real point often upon which the 
whole matter rests, and to them, to their needs, possibilities, and resources in 
every direction, the true spirit of nursing should be extended and its wisest 
effort applied. To know just what is best to do under the difficult and varying 
conditions which surround the sick in their homes, so that the actual nursing 
care may not be wasted effort, is a subject large enough to occupy a great many 
great people the better part of their lives'. Except in one or two instances the 
subject is not even considered in the work of training-schools, and at its best can 
merely be touched upon there, yet every district and visiting worker who 
thoroughly understands what she is about, and is anxious to take full advan- 
tage of her opportunities for social usefulness, — opportunities which I do not 
hesitate to say are unparalleled in the field of such effort, — must set herself dili- 
gently to work to study the problems of the life about her, of the poor and 
helpless among whom she works, of the community upon which she must depend 
for the final effectiveness of her labors. 

Such problems may be studied in many ways: through reading, through 
observation, through courses of lectures and classes, and through contact with 
social workers in other fields. This last affords all opportunity for comparison 
and study of methods and seems to form an invaluable means of enlightenment, 
encouragement, and stimulus. It is this kind of an opportunity which the Port- 
land conference presents to nurses, and of which I sincerely hope many will take 
advantage. 

Such familiar names as Miss Jane Addams, Miss Julia Lathrop, Homer 
Folks, and Frederick Wines are found in various places on the programme, and 
the subjects they handle are such as every district nurse needs to know as much 
about as she can find out. 

The programme for the Conference of Nurses will unquestionably be inter- 
esting and instructive, but when we add to this the privilege of listening daily to 
the most noted social reformers of our country, the occasion becomes for us one 
of no ordinary significance. Yours faithfully, Adelaide Nutting, 

The Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. 



Dear Editor: I should like to bear testimony that there is at least one 
subscriber to the Journal who does not think that there is " too much fine print, 
too many pages of editorial comment, or too much foreign news." 
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It will be conceded, I think, that the "multitude" of nurses are in the 
private field engaged in practical work, gaining fresh knowledge of methods 
with every new case. 

What we do suffer from is the want of commerce of thought with our 
comrades and betters, the lack of time to gather from the medical press the items 
of most value to us, the lack of knowledge of what the schools and societies of 
our great profession are doing throughout the land, and the lack of opportunity 
to broaden our views and sympathies by the knowledge of what our sisters in the 
profession are doing in other countries. 

Then comes the Journal and supplies our need, and gives us a conception of 
our unity in practice and purpose which we would probably never have had 
without it. 

I always read the large print articles but, very frankly, I enjoy the fine print 
best, and the element of personal interest therein is not to be discounted. 

For instance: here is an announcement that a friend, highly regarded but 
lost sight of, has sailed for Japan; that a school from which some of our dearest 
friends have graduated has held most interesting graduating exercises; that one 
friend is married and another gone abroad, not to mention the reports of the 
meetings of the guild and the State association, which we could not leave our 
patients to attend, but which we are so glad to hear about, and the notice of 
work in a far mission field in which we have special cause to be interested. 

From our own little corner of the world the Joubnal opens a vista into the 
larger world, and makes us a part of it and gives us a voice. Please preserve 
the fine print. Susan Babd Johnson. 

98 Charles Street, Boston. 



[Lettebs to the Editor must be accompanied by the name in full and address 
of the writer, otherwise such communications cannot be recognized. The name 
need not appear in the Joubnal unless so desired. — Ed.] 






The Examination of Stools fob Solid Bodies. — Dr. Cross in a letter in 
the Medical Record suggests the following method of performing this process: 
" Take an ordinary flour-sifter with handle and wire crank, such as may be 
obtained at any housefurnishing store for fifteen cents. When needed, the sifter 
may be placed in a chamber, commode, or the bowl of a water-closet, the passage 
being deposited in it. It can then be set into a chamber and taken to a hopper, 
or where water can be allowed to run through it, at the same time the crank is 
turned gently. This quickly washes away the debris from the scybala, leaving 
only hardened material, such as gall-stones or foreign matter, in the sifter." 



